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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHABGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK 

THE INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

In accordance with a promise made last month, I shall now give a 
direct and impersonal statement of events then alluded to in regard 
to the International Memorial, which, as nurses all know, is to be a 
Department of Nursing and Health in some English University. To 
make this narrative complete I must go back to the time of Miss Night- 
ingale's death. 

When suggestions arose in England for suitable memorials to Miss 
Nightingale, only one person stood forth with a strong and earnest 
plea for an educational memorial, and that person was Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick, founder of English and international organization among 
nurses and the one who had, during her matronship of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, initiated the three years course and planned out a graded teach- 
ing of theory to accompany it. Years before Miss Nightingale died, 
Mrs. Fenwick had written strong articles advocating and predicting 
" Colleges of Nursing." She now, with emphasis and detail, urged the 
educational character of Miss Nightingale's whole lifework and declared 
the appropriateness of building an educational memorial in her honor. 
She stood alone. All other voices spoke for purely conventional me- 
morials, such as windows, statues and tablets or for sentimental ones, 
such as pensions for decayed nurses and the like. The Nightingale 
School (more correctly Mr. Bonham Carter), stood with the majority 
for charity and convention. Mrs. Fenwick asserted that it was a dis- 
grace to Miss Nightingale to offer charitable aid to the women of the 
profession she had founded. The time of the Cologne Congress came. 
From international comradeship and bonds of amity, St. Thomas' 
hospital had always stood aloof. With true English reserve and love 
of precedent it kept the Nightingale School outside of all self-governing 
associations of nurses. There is no alumnae society among its grad- 
uates. As a school it has therefore no representation and no part 
in the work of the International Council of Nurses. 

The proposal to found a Chair of Nursing and Health as an inter- 
national memorial from the nurses of the world to Miss Nightingale was 
made and adopted at Cologne. The plan, instantly popular, was pub- 
lished at once with complete frankness, our hope of interesting Bed- 
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ford College for Women, connected with the London University, being 
made known with equal frankness even before we had gone to them 
with our wish and hope. For three years the Memorial has been 
spoken of in the nursing journals and within the last year, in view of 
the meeting at San Francisco, active steps have been taken and duly 
proclaimed to gather funds and to approach Bedford College. The 
material from the Department of Nursing and Health at Teachers' 
College was sent over and Bedford seemed inclined to show at least 
interest in what we wanted to do. Then suddenly, just a month ago, 
it was learned that St. Thomas' hospital had approached Kings College 
for Women with a proposal to found there a memorial to Miss Nights- 
ingale with the remainder of the original Nightingale Fund subscribed 
after the Crimean War, this memorial to take the form of scholarships 
for the courses of Domestic Science. It was further learned that Kings 
College had agreed to this proposition. For this, of course, no one can 
feel anything but approval and satisfaction. It is a good thing to do, 
a step in the right direction. But coming just when and in the way it 
has come, it has all the appearance of having been meant to weaken or 
even to sidetrack the international memorial. This may sound like 
an expression of pique but it is not so. It is simply the conclusion 
that one's intelligence can hardly avoid when various facts are known. 
I shall mention some of these. 

First, in beginning the work of organizing for the Memorial, Mrs. 
Fenwick, as head of the English branch of the International, called on 
the Matron of St. Thomas' hospital, told her all the plans in detail and 
invited her to go on the committee. The matron declined and showed 
resentment or disapprobation by her manner and words. She intimated 
that St. Thomas' would have its own memorial but gave no hint as to 
its nature. The secretary of the International, who afterwards (in 
March of this year), called upon her to suggest that at least some of 
the St. Thomas' graduates might like to be included in the Procession 
at San Francisco when our gifts will be brought for the memorial, also 
encountered a decidedly chilly demeanor. One remark made by the 
matron that struck the secretary especially was a suggestion that a 
University chair, to be commendable, should be "under professional 
management." What, then, has been our surprise to learn that St. 
Thomas' also got from Teachers' College the printed materials needed 
for laying a plan before the authorities of Kings College, and this 
surprise was deepened by learning that it secured this material through 
Miss Rundle, who, as their intermediary, preserved the same silence 
as to the proposed plans of St. Thomas', this silence having been no 
doubt, required of her as confidential consultant. So complete was 
her loyal silence, that although I took dinner with her when in London 
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last March, she gave not the slightest intimation of the projected 
scholarships. 

To make clear why I thus appear by implication to find fault with 
Miss Rundle, I may remind my readers that Miss Rundle's scholarship 
at Teachers' College was given her by the League of St. Bartholomew's 
Nurses, a body corresponding to our alumnae societies. This League is 
foremost among those associations of English nurses which are a part 
of the International Council and, as such, were intent on founding a 
Chair of Nursing and Health which should respond to the needs of the 
nursing profession as felt by nurses and which should be their own 
expression of Miss Nightingale's influence over them. Now, the point 
I wish to make is, that while Miss Rundle has the undoubted right of 
helping any cause or movement which seems to her to be worthy, her 
consent to help secretly an undertaking so nearly like the one which, as 
she knew, the nurses of St. Bartholomew's were openly and publicly un- 
dertaking, has placed her in a position which gives us, on our part, fair 
cause to question the ethical correctness of her attitude. The ethical 
thing for her to have done, when asked for the assistance she gave, 
would have heen to say, "I will gladly help you, to the extent of my 
ability but as I know of the object and purposes of the International 
Council of Nurses, to which the Barts nurses who gave me my own 
scholarship belong, I cannot do for you anything that I am not at 
liberty to make known to them." In maintaining that this criticism 
is just, I think I shall have the general support of nurses who are free 
to form and hold their own opinions. 

However, we now must consider what effect this foundation at Kings 
will have upon our hoped-for foundation at Bedford. As a matter of 
fact, the Domestic Science scholarships by no means constitute the 
Department of Nursing and Health which is our ideal. We shall 
therefore go on organizing and collecting money for this Department. 
If we cannot establish it at once we can some day, if not at Bedford 
College then somewhere else. Our goal is a Chair of Nursing and 
Health. Meantime, the scholarships at Kings' will in all probability 
retard our reaching our goal. Many people will not perceive the dif- 
ference and will say to us, "But is this not just what you wanted?" 
Indeed, the Trustees of Bedford College have already suggested that the 
obvious impropriety of "overlapping" the work of Kings would come 
into the question now, if we pressed our petition. We may therefore 
have to wait for time to bring it about but we have not the smallest 
intention of abandoning our purpose. The proposed Nurses' Inter- 
national Memorial to Florence Nightingale, the creation of a Chair of 
Nursing and Health by nurses will be pursued unremittingly until it 
is Anally in existence. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRAIN TO SAN FRANCISCO 

The officers of our various national groups, the American Nurses 
Association, the League for Nursing Education, and the Association 
for Public Health Nursing, approve our international train and its 
route so well that they will adopt it as one of their official trains and 
their names will go on its itinerary. This does not mean that anyone 
else will alter its route, as the main purpose of this train is to carry our 
foreign visitors on as much of a sight-seeing tour as we can give them 
at a reasonable cost. But it gives it additional prestige and will unify 
our arrangements. At Mrs. Twiss' suggestion, Mr. Frank writes: 
"Arrangements have been made for standard Pullman cars to be added 
to the International Train at an additional cost of $20.50, thus giving 
your members their choice of tourist or standard Pullman sleeping 
cars." He goes on to say: "The equipment of tourist sleepers as to 
the arrangement of berths is the same as the regular Pullmans, as are 
also the linen, blankets, bedding, etc. The principal difference is that 
the interior of the car is not decorated and the seats are upholstered 
in rattan or leather instead of plush." Personally and for the benefit 
of our foreign members, I will say that I have often been told by travel- 
lers that the tourist cars are pleasanter for western travel because they 
are cooler and less stuffy than the Pullmans. I intend myself to take 
a tourist berth and would not pay Mr. Pullman twenty dollars extra 
for all the plush he has. However, many good Americans think they 
can only travel in a Pul'man car and it is a very good suggestion of Mrs. 
Twiss, who has had much experience with nurses' conventions, to let 
people have their choice. 

Printed itineraries of the tour will be mailed on request by the 
Frank Tourist Co., 398 Broadway, New York. However, those wish- 
ing to take the trip must also write either to Mrs. Twiss, 419 West 144th 
St., New York, or to me, at 265 Henry St., New York, as otherwise we 
might get members of the general travelling public which we must avoid. 

We have had to refuse the request of a married ex-nurse to have 
her husband go on the trip. It does not seem practicable to take men 
because of the necessity of keeping all the dressing rooms for our mem- 
bers. They are too scant as it is. But, if twenty-five married nurses 
wanted to take their husbands, Mr. Frank would make them up a car 
of their own on some other train than ours. This may be worth their 

consideration. 

* * * * * * * 

The outbreak of the war in Europe, since the words above were 
written, points, probably, to the ruin of many of our international 
plans. 



